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so that all that is needed is to wait in patience for the inevitable debacle \
any form of violent action is likely only to heal these divisions and to
unite the Court against the aggressors.

The men at the helm are certainly divided amongst themselves,
which will- produce great effects if men will let it work and not
prevent [sc. anticipate] the advantages that may be expected by
being too unquiet or doing things out of season; the great thing to
be done now is to do nothing but wait for the good consequences of
their divisions and mistakes. Unseasonable stirrings or anything
that looketh like the Protestants being the aggressors will tend to
unite them, and by that means will be a disappointment to those
hopes which otherwise can hardly fail. Nothing therefore in the
present conjuncture can be more dangerous than unskilful agitators,
warm men who would be active at a wrong time and want patience
to keep their zeal from running away with them.

Thus wrote Halifax in April 1688; three months later Nottingham wrote:

The birth of the Prince of Wales and the designs of a further
prosecution of the bishops, and of new modelling the army and
calling of a parliament are matters that afford various reflections.
But I cannot apprehend from them such ill consequences to our
religion or the just interests of Your Highness that a little time
will not effectively remedy, nor can I imagine that the Papists are
able to make any further considerable progress.

The Countess of Sunderland and the Earl of Shrewsbury were no less
definite in their expressions of confidence in the future, though the latter,
at any rate, saw salvation in revolution.

The crux of the whole matter was James's fixed determination, which
he never abandoned until the night of his first flight, to have a Parliament
which would repeal the Test Act and the penal laws. He saw clearly
enough that it was hopeless to attempt to overrule the second Test Act of
1678 and to get Catholics into Parliament; for not only would the
Electorate, however manipulated, have declined to elect them, but every
Catholic candidate would have required a body of troops to protect
him from the mob. He hoped, indeed, that the Protestant Dissenters
might be prevailed on to help him, but their numbers were very small in
comparison with the Churchmen, and even if the Catholics voted with
them, their candidates would have small chance of election. Moreover,
the Dissenters were not a united body, few of them had accepted the
Declaration of Indulgence without misgivings, and any candidate who